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Modern Language Notes 



VOLUME XXXVII MAY, 1922 NUMBER 5 



SCHILLER AND ROMANTICISM 

Professor Lovejoy' s notice 1 of my volume Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism reveals fundamental differences of opinion regarding 
Schiller and his relation to the romantic movement. In the intro- 
duction to this volume I remark that my method is open in certain 
respects to grave misunderstanding. 2 Professor Lovejoy has, how- 
ever, surpassed anything I had anticipated. In ingenious and 
complicated misapprehension of my point of view he has easily 
outdone all my other reviewers. In order to understand the differ- 
ence between Professor Lovejoy and myself regarding Schiller it 
will be necessary to clear away certain of his misapprehensions. 
In the first place, I do not, as Professor Lovejoy affirms, identify 
romanticism with Rousseauism; on the contrary I give the name 
of Rousseauism only to emotional romanticism — one of the three 
main types of romanticism that I am at pains to distinguish. 
Even here I put my chief emphasis on Rousseau because he is on 
the whole the most significant figure in this movement and not 
because he is its originator. On the contrary, I assert that con- 
sidered purely as an originator Shaftesbury 3 is perhaps more im- 
portant than Rousseau — a fact that bears on our present topic 
because of the influence direct or indirect of Shaftesbury on various 
Germans of the eighteenth century including Schiller. 4 I am 
concerned for the most part with only one main aspect of emotional 

"See Modern Language Notes, May, 1920, p. 302 ff. 

2 Rousseau and Romanticism, p. xvi. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 

4 See article by A. L. Carter on " Schiller and Shaftesbury," International 
Journal of Ethics, Jan., 1921. 
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romanticism itself, namely its ethical or pseudo-ethical pretensions, 
its attempt to set up as a philosophy of life or even as a religion. 
What I have tried to do is to trace this ethical or pseudo-ethical 
aspect of the movement in the life and literature of the past hun- 
dred years or more. It is quite beside the mark to say, as Professor 
Lovejoy says, that I have "attained the distinction of having 
damned perhaps a larger number of eminent and long-accepted 
writers than any other modern critic," for, as I am careful to 
indicate, 6 I am not attempting rounded estimates of individuals. 
Forget this distinction and it is easy enough to present me as a 
sort of fanatic running amuck through the art and literature of 
the last two hundred years and giving the impression, as Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy says, that most of it "ought never to have been 
written." But I am not engaging in any wholesale condemnation 
of either the eighteenth or the nineteenth century. It is even less 
sensible perhaps to indict a whole century than it is according to 
Burke to indict a whole people. If I had attempted anything of 
the kind, Professor Lovejoy would be justified in his charge that 
I am not a humanist but an extremist. In my study of emotional 
romanticism in its relation to ethics the question that arises is not 
the humanistic question at all, namely the question of mediation, 
but a question of truth or error. The man who mediates with 
reference to error is not a humanist but a Laodicean. 

It might also be well to say that I am not setting up a philosophy 
of history. A book that has been attracting a good deal of 
attention of late in Germany, Oswald Spengler's "Downfall of 
the Occident," 6 develops a thesis that has certain superficial 
points of contact with my own. According to Spengler, the 
whole of the Occident is now engaged in a sort of rake's pro- 
gress, which starts with Rousseau and his return to nature. 
Spengler believes that it is not only possible to establish fatal 
curves for the great " cultures " of the past but that these curves 
may be extended into the future. He actually has a table exhibit- 
ing the degree of degeneracy that the Occident will have attained 
by the year 2000. The whole conception not only implies a phi- 

5 Rousseau and Romanticism, p. xvii. 

'Der Untergang des Abendlandes von Oswald Spengler (1918). This 
book, which contains over 600 closely printed pages of heavy philosophical 
generalization, is said to have had a sale of more than 50,000 copies ! 
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losophy of history, but a philosophy of history that has in my 
judgment gone mad. My own primary emphasis is on something 
that Spengler eliminates entirely, namely the free moral choices 
of individuals and the fruits of these choices in life and conduct. 
My chief interest in short is in the problem of the will. All other 
aspects of emotional romanticism seem to me of small moment 
as compared with its relation to this problem. My own view of 
the will has much in common with the Christian view or with 
the view that is implied in Aristotle's treatment of habit in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. What is specifically human in man is, I 
affirm, the power to pull back his impulses with reference to some 
model set above his ordinary self. That Professor Lovejoy should 
assimilate my sharply dualistic position, my insistence on the full 
Pauline contrast between a law of the spirit and a law of the 
members, with that of the aesthetic and pantheistic Schelling, 
suggests, so far as it suggests anything, the futility of trying to 
convey thought by means of words at all. 

Let the long contention cease ! 

Geese are swans and swans are geese. 

Now it is possible to trace with the utmost accuracy the process 
by which the Christian and Aristotelian dualism gave place in the 
course of the eighteenth century to naturalistic tendencies. This 
naturalistic trend appears most clearly perhaps in the transforma- 
tion at this time of such words as virtue and conscience. 7 Instead 
of being a power of control over the natural man in general and 
the emotions in particular, conscience becomes itself an expansive 
emotion — or, in Rousseau's own phrase not a "judgment," as it 
had been traditionally, but a " sentiment." 8 " Si c'est la raison 
qui fait l'homme, c'est le sentiment qui le conduit." 

We need be in no doubt as to Schiller's position regarding the 
guiding element in man since he has taken this very sentence of 
Rousseau as the motto of his Aesthetic Letters. It is a common- 
place of criticism that he turned to emotion as an escape from what 
seemed to him the Draconian severity of Kant's assertion of the 
moral law, the stoical hardness and angularity of the Kantiau 

7 See my paper on " Rousseau and Conscience " in Journal of Philosophy, 
25 March, 1920, p. 186 ff. 
s Nouvelle Helo'ise, Pt. VI, Lettre vn. 
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rationalism. 9 Schiller makes many more reservations than Rous- 
seau, but in thus trusting the emotions he is led in no small degree 
to trust the natural man and his supposed goodness. He finally 
arrives like Rousseau at the conception of the " beautiful soul," 10 
the person who does right instinctively and without a trace of the 
inner struggle or " civil war in the cave " on which both the 
Christian and the classical dualist put so much emphasis. 

The person who is at one with himself and is spontaneously 
good and beautiful has much in common with the person who is 
at one with nature and is spontaneously poetical. This brings us 
to the treatise of Schiller that led directly to the rise of a romantic 
school, that On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. According to 
Schiller's familiar distinction the naive poet is nature, whereas 
the poet who has fallen from nature and looks back to it longingly 
from the artificialities of an advanced civilization is sentimental. 
I hardly need recall that this whole distinction is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. It is not simply that we refuse to see in Homer a naive 
poet and in Horace the founder of the sentimental school "of 
which he still remains an unsurpassed -model," lx but that we are 
rejecting more and more the whole contrast between a Naturpoesie 
and a Kunstpoesie, at least in anything like the form in which 
Schiller and other Rousseauistic primitivists established it. 

But, replies Professor Love joy, Schiller would not have us return 
to nature in Rousseau's sense, but would have us struggle forward 
to an Elysium. "The goal towards which man strives through 
culture (Kultur) is infinitely to be preferred to the goal to which 
he attains through nature." 12 This, says Professor Lovejoy, is 
Schiller's epoch-making conclusion. " Mr. Babbitt has apparently 
missed the significance of the writing which is perhaps the most 
decisive single turning-point in the history with which his book 
is concerned." The German romanticists are certainly more 
friendly to " culture," at least in the sense that they are more 

' For Schiller's own account of the matter, see Ober Anmuih und Wiirde, 
x, 101 (References are to the Goedeke edition.) 

10 For what one may term the standard definition of the beautiful soul 
in Germany, see ibid., x, 103. 

11 x, 446. 

12 x; 453. The Goedeke edition lias Kiill'iir instead of Xalur, a misprint 
that makes the sentence meaningless. 
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friendly to the intellect and its activity, than some of the Sturmer 
and Dranger. If they are less inclined to say with Rousseau that 
" the man who reflects is a depraved animal," the influence may 
be due in some measure to Schiller. But the real question raised 
by this movement, let me repeat, is even less primitivism of the 
intellect than primitivism of the will. In the Elysium to which 
Schiller would have us press forward as well as in the " state of 
nature " to which Rousseau looks back with longing the escape 
from man's present disharmony is conceived expansively. 13 What 
underlies this substitution of emotional expansion for a concen- 
tration of the will is, as I have tried to show in my volume, 
something still more central in romantic psychology, namely the 
problem of the imagination. Professor Lovejoy has devoted a 
large part of his review to developing the thesis that I am myself 
only a belated romanticist attacking his own kind. My stupidity 
is of mueh the same order apparently as that of the fabled beast 
of antiquity that devoured his own paws. Now I admit that I 
have at least this much in common with the romanticists that I 
assign a supremely important role to the imagination, that I grant 
the truth of the Napoleonic dictum that " imagination governs 
the world." My whole book is devoted, however, to distinguishing 
between different types of imagination, especially between what I 
term the Arcadian or idyllic imagination on the one hand, and the 
ethical or centripetal imagination on the other. The Arcadian 
imagination parts company with reality entirely, the ethical imagi- 
nation is disciplined to a reality, or if one prefers, a law distinct 

J " For a good example of primitivism of the will see the poem Die Wiirde 
der Frauen (1795). The corrective of man's expansive energy is not a 
power of control or ethical will in man himself, but woman conceived as 
an embodiment of the nai've and childlike virtues, of spontaneous gentleness 
and sympathy. Perhaps the most extreme instance of primitivism of the 
will in Schiller dates from the same rather late period in his life: 

" Suchst dii das Hochste, das Grosste? Die Pflanze kann es dich lehren. 
Was sie Willenlos ist, sey du es wollend — das ists! " 

It is hardly necessary to dilate on the sheer expansiveness of the youth- 
ful Schiller, who alone exercised an important direct influence on the 
European movement through Die Rduber. A "liberty" that explodes 
against the restraints of the existing social order is to be tempered, not 
by some new principle of selection and control, but by a sympathy that 
is ready to bestow " a kiss on the whole world." 
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from that of the natural order. Professor Lovejoy accuses me of 
misrepresenting Schiller, and yet has published what purports to 
be a review of my book in which he says practically nothing of this, 
my main distinction. 

Schiller says that " he too was born in Arcadia." The question 
I raise is whether, so far as the ultimate quality of his imagination 
is concerned, he ever got out of Arcadia. As to his theory of the 
imagination it seems to me that no doubt is possible. He not 
only proclaims the idyll the highest form of art but the Elysium 
to which he invites us is like Eousseau's state of nature, plainly 
idyllic. To indulge this type of imagination is to escape from 
ordinary reality without achieving a higher reality; it is to fall 
into mere nostalgia, the infinite indeterminate longing of the 
romantic heart. Here is the source of the contrast between the 
ideal and the real, between poetry and life that is all-pervasive in 
this movement. As the romantic imagination soars into its own 
" intense inane " 

des Erdenlebens 
Schweres Traumbild sinkt und sinkt und sinkt. 

This straining of the imagination away from an unpalatable 
reality towards something that has never existed and never can 
exist is especially manifest in a poem like The Gods of Greece, a 
main source of what one may term romantic Hellenism. One may 
see in Holderlin, a follower of both Schiller and Eousseau, the 
transformation of the classical ideal not merely into a nostalgia 
but a mortal nostalgia. 14 It is in part due to the influence of 
Schiller that the Greek spirit itself has become, in "Walter Pater's 
phrase, the Sangrail of an endless pilgrimage. 

Schiller's Greece is not only unreal, a mere aesthetic land of 
heart's desire, but, in general, beauty, as he conceives it, is reduced 
to a world of appearance (Schein), a " realm of shadows " without 
substantive reality in either the naturalistic or the humanistic 
sense. The relation between this Reich der Schatten 15 and Rous- 
seau's " Pays des chimeres " (later to become the Ivory Tower) is 
evident. 

Mich verlangt ins feme Land hintiber 
Nach Alcaus und Anakreon, etc. 
Fliehet aus dem engen dumpfen Leben 
In der SchSnheit Schattenreich! 
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On the surface, Schiller's point of view seems highly favorable 
to the Greeks, conceived as at one with " nature " in Rousseau's 
sense, and to " naive " people in general. But the sentimental 
poet who was later to become with some modifications the romantic 
poet has an advantage in what appears at first sight to be his 
weakness : he is filled with aspiration. He longs for example to be 
like the Greek, but the Greek himself did not long. The senti- 
mental poet has in short something that the Greek poet lacked, — 
the sense of infinitude. Schiller not only associates the infinite 
with the escape from limitations but regards such an escape as 
desirable. To be sure, the meaning of the word infinite is none too 
clear. Professor Lovejoy distinguishes five meanings of the word 
infinite in the early stages of German romanticism and attributes 
to this looseness of usage much of the later confusion as to the 
meaning of the word romantic. 16 But it will be noted that all 
the infinites that Professor Lovejoy enumerates are infinites of 
expansion. Now Aristotle says that the infinite conceived in this 
purely expansive way is bad. 17 I not only accept this Aristotelian 
dictum but distinguish in opposition to the infinite of expansion 
an infinite of concentration. What is truly central in human 
experience; however incapable it may be of final formulation in 
terms of the intellect, may be seized with the aid of the imagination 
and supplies a standard with reference to which a man may impose 
control upon his ordinary self: to impose this control upon the 
natural man is to work in the humanistic sense. To select an 
adequate human end and then to work towards it imaginatively 
is to display, whether in art or life, genuine freedom. The pres- 
ence of the imagination that co-operates with the reason in the 
service of the ethical will, is felt even less in the details of a work 
of art than in its general structure and design: so that one may 
call the type of imagination present in the best art, the architec- 

16 Modern Language Notes, March, 1920, p. 141. 

" Eth. Nioh. n, vi, 14. For the " infinite " in this sense cf. also Nietzsche: 
" Proportionateness is strange to us, let us confess it to ourselves; our 
itching is really the itching for the infinite, the immeasurable. Like the 
rider on his forward panting horse, we let the reins fall before the infinite, 
we modern men, we semi-barbarians — and are only in our highest bliss 
when we — are in most danger." (Beyond Good and Evil, translated by 
Helen Zimmern, p. 169-70.) 
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tonic imagination. The art that has this imaginative quality is 
in the Aristotelian sense "highly serious." The wideness of the 
gap between my own Aristotelian point of view and that of Schiller 
is revealed by the fact that for him the architectonic element in 
the work of art is the result, not of man's responsible choices, but 
of natural necessity. 18 Man shows his freedom, according to 
Schiller., not by work in any sense of the word but by play, — a form 
of play that involves an even more complete emancipation from 
concentration and purpose than is found in Kant's Critique of 
Aesthetic Judgment from which Schiller's theories so largely derive. 
The impulse to play (Spieltrieb), says Schiller, unites the two 
natures of man, a union that is achieved, according to the human- 
ist, by the effort of the ethical will. " Der Mensch ist nur da 
ganz Mensch, wo er spielt." 19 Here is a clear-cut assertion that 
calls for equally clear-cut acceptance or rejection. Reject it and 
the whole structure of Schiller's aesthetic theory crumbles at the 
base. 20 

Schiller's emancipation of the imagination from purpose and 
reality and at the same time his setting up of sentiment or expan- 
sive emotion as the guiding element in man, culminating in the 
notion that man is completely human only when he is engaged in 
free aesthetic play, leads, I assert, to a decadent aestheticism. It 
is this assertion that has especially scandalized Professor Lovejoy. 
Yet it is not difficult to show that the substitution of the Schil- 
lerian conception of " play " for the Aristotelian conception of work 
according to the human law encourages the exaltation of indolence, 
the romantic gospel of a "wise passiveness." The Greeks, says 
Schiller himself, " freed the eternally blessed gods from the bonds 

M (} her Anmuth und Wiirde, x, 70. 

10 C'ber die Usthctische Erziehung des Menschen, x, 327. 

20 Since writing mv volume, I have read the work of Victor Basch: 
La Poetique de Schiller, 2e ed. 1911. Though holding a conception of 
criticism very different from my own, he arrives at about the same con- 
clusions regarding Schiller's influence on the German romanticists (see 
p. 324 ff.) He grants, however, rather more than I do to Schiller and 
rather less to Fichte in the formation of the phenomenon known as roman- 
tic irony. His total judgment on Schiller as an aesthetic theorist is as 
follows (p. 34S) : "En definitive, nous croyons que ni la methode, ni les 
premisses, ni les conclusions de la poetique de Schiller ne sont vraiment 
valahles." 
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of every aim, every duty, and every care, and made idleness 
(Miissiggang) and indifference the envied lot of the divine estate: 
a purely human name for the freest and most exalted being." 21 
The relation between such passages and Friedrich SchlegeFs Idylle 
iiber den Miissiggang can scarcely escape any one; and if this 
chapter of Lucinde is not a bit of decadent aestheticism the phrase 
has no meaning. 22 

The desire of Schiller to escape from the unduly didactic trend 
of the neo-classic school and from the utilitarianism of the 
"Enlightenment," was in itself perfectly legitimate. Unfor- 
tunately he repudiated the didactic and utilitarian error only to 
fall into an aestheticism that opened the way for the later fallacies 
of I'art pour I'art. Instead of affirming a possible co-operation 
of imagination and reason in the service of the force in man that 
I have termed the ethical will, he sets up expansive emotion as a 
substitute for will and establishes an opposition between reason 
and imagination even more acute than that of which I complain 
in the neo-classicist. One will never achieve on Schillerian lines 
the imaginative reason that Matthew Arnold discovers in the best 
Greek poets. " In aesthetic judgments," says Schiller, " our inter- 
est is not in morality for itself but only in freedom, a d morality 
can please our imagination only in so far as it makes freedom 
visible. Hence there is manifest confusion of the boundaries when 
one demands moral purpose in aesthetic things and, in order to 
widen the realm of reason, seeks to force the imagination out of 
its proper domain. Imagination will either have to be sxxbjected 
entirely to reason and in that case all aesthetic effect is lost, or 
reason will have to yield a part of its sovereignty to imagination, 
and in that case there is no great gain for morality. As a result 
of pursuing two different ends, you will run the risk of missing 
both. You will chain the freedom of phantasy through moral 
restrictions and disturb the necessity of reason through the caprice 
(Willkiihr) of imagination." 23 

The relation between this passage and other passages of Schiller 
I have been quoting and romantic psychology is in a general way 
obvious. It was no part of the plan of my book to write a detailed 

a Ober die asthetische Erziehung des Menschcn, x, 328. 

21 For Novalis and Schiller, see Haym, Romantische Schulc, p. 376. 

"Vom Erhabenen, x, p. 176, line 29 ff. 
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history of romanticism as a European movement, or of the con- 
nection between Schiller and the German romantics in particular. 
I have, as a matter of fact, given only a fraction of the material 
I myself have accumulated on this latter point. My volume does 
not compete on their own ground with the investigations of Haym, 
or Enders, or Eouge, or Professor Lovejoy himself. The influence 
of Schiller on Friedrich Schlegel is difficult to elucidate in detail. 
This difficulty is in part due to a certain looseness in Schiller's 
use of such words as nature, 24 partly to the fact that his main 
comparison (that between the "naive" in the Eousseauistic sense 
and the "sentimental") is between two things one of which 
never existed, and finally to the fact that Friedrich Schlegel is an 
unusually confused and vacillating thinker. 25 Still the relationship 
between the ideas of Schiller and those of Friedrich Schlegel is in 
its broad lines scarcely open to question. After exalting the 
classicism of the Greeks, a classicism into which enters a strong 
element of Schiller's naivete, Schlegel finally secedes to the 
romantic point of view (related to the "sentimental" attitude) 
because of its superiority on the side of the " infinite." One can 
even explain on Schillerian grounds the glorification by Schlegel 
and other romanticists, of the middle ages as the acme of roman- 
ticism. They seem to find in the middle ages what Schiller had 
required : 26 it was a period at once naive and infinitely aspiring. 
When one brushes aside the charges of inaccuracy and mis- 
representation of Schiller that Professor Lovejoy brings against 
me and fails to substantiate, and gets at the essence of the differ- 
ence between us, one finds that it is philosophical — the difference 
namely between an Aristotelian realism and an idealism that so 
far as it reveals itself in this review has a highly Teutonic flavor. 
This difference goes so deep that a full discussion of it would be 
beyond the scope of Modern Language Notes. A word however 
should be said about the significance of the play-theory of art for 
the critic and teacher of literature. If one traces back this theory 
from Schiller to Kant's Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, and from 

M Cf. Basch, op. cit, p. 206. 

25 In November, 1797, Friedrich wrote to his brother Wilhelm: "Meine 
Erklarung des Worts romantisch kann ich Dir nicht gut schicken, weil 
sie — 125 Bogen lang ist! " Cf. Haym, Romantisohe Schule, 803 (note). 

26 trier naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, x, 509. 
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Kant to the English writers 27 by whom Kant was largely influ- 
enced, one finds that the ideas that led to the theory developed in 
close connection with the English utilitarian tradition. The germs 
of it are indeed to be found in Bacon himself. 28 If one follows 
down the play-theory in England one finally comes to Herbert 
Spencer's well-known exposition of it in his Psychology. The 
animus of the whole movement is revealed in Spencer who exalts 
physical science and the scientific investigation of nature to the 
first place at the same time that he reduces art and literature to 
a secondary and merely recreative r61e. Schiller has defined 
admirably and attacked what we should call nowadays the point 
of view of the tired business man. 29 But the play-theory, being 
as it is in intimate alliance with the whole utilitarian conception, 
favors the tired business man. Only when the artist or writer 
displays a concentration and virile effort entirely different from 
that of the man of science does he rise above the recreative level 
and achieve high seriousness. The imagination of Dante for ex- 
ample was not playing in the Kantian or Schillerian sense but 
working in the Aristotelian sense when he wrote the Divine Comedy. 
For the teacher of literature in particular to lose sight of a dis- 
tinction of this kind is suicidal. He will be forced into a position 
subordinate to the utilitarian, as indeed is more or less the case 
already, and will be fortunate if he is not finally eliminated en- 
tirely. One should indeed recollect that there are many grades 
of artistic and literary excellence short of the highest. Poems of 
Schiller like Das Reich der Schatten and Die Ootter Griechenlands 
are not only successful in their own way but extraordinarily suc- 

B Many of these English sources are indicated in the edition of the 
Critique of Aesthetic Judgment by J. C. Meredith (1911). 

28 See Advancement of Learning, Bk. 11: " The use of this feigned history 
(i. e. poetry) hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind 
of man in those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it ... it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind, whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto 
the nature of things." This passage seems to be a first adumbration of 
the later view that the scientific observer is to submit to the discipline 
of reality, whereas the poet is to feel more or less free to shatter this 
sorry scheme of things and " then remould it nearer to the heart's desire," 
to indulge in other words the romantic type of imagination. 

29 Ober naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, x, 506. He has the actual 
phrase (den erschopften Gesch&ftsmann) . 
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cessful; they are the translation into genuine poetry of difficult 
philosophical abstractions. Yet the usual romantic confusion is 
not entirely absent from these poems — that of putting forth as a 
wise view of life what is at bottom a mere nostalgia. One's final 
rating of Schiller's or any poetry should at all events be based 
primarily on the quality of the imagination displayed and not 
primarily on its technique or outer form and still less on its ex- 
plicit moralizing. A work may be, like Chateaubriand's Bene, a 
masterpiece of technique, it may end with a very edifying sermon 
like that of Pere Souel, and yet in its essence be thoroughly un- 
ethical; and that is because it is, in its ultimate imaginative 
quality, an extreme example of emotional romanticism. The in- 
sertion of Rene in the Genius of Christianity was therefore rightly 
felt at the time to be highly incongruous. This at all events is 
the issue between Professor Lovejoy and myself. If the treatise 
that Professor Lovejoy takes to mark the most decisive single 
turning point in the history of the romantic movement, seems to 
me much less important, the reason is, as I have already said, that 
the " culture " or Elysium to which Schiller would have us press 
forward has so much in common imaginatively with the " nature " 
or Arcadia of Rousseau; it is still aesthetic and idyllic. 

Irving Babbitt. 
Harvard University. 



REPLY TO PROFESSOR BABBITT 

I. Professor Babbitt attributes to me several "misappre- 
hensions " of his meaning. An author alone knows his own intent ; 
a reviewer can but judge by his words. In Mr. Babbitt's reply I 
note with satisfaction some modification of his previous statement 
of his position. I find no evidence that the review misrepresented 
the opinions expressed in the book. 

1. Mr. Babbitt disclaims " identifying romanticism with Rous- 
seauism." The latter is only one of three types of romanticism; 
and of this type Rousseau was not the first but only the most 
significant representative. — If Mr. Babbitt had honored my review 
with a more careful reading, he would have seen that he is here 
replying to a criticism which I did not make. My objection to 



